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experience. By scientific and philosophical analysis of mind and body it 
has been established that human knowledge cannot be absolute, but it is no 
less true that our nescience is relative also : in the nature of external things, 
and of the organism with its mental endowment, there is no more ground 
for absolute nescience than for absolute science of anything. Now, if 
all natural phenomena whatever were appropriated by different classes 
of special inquirers, there could be no question of a philosophy in¬ 
independent of the sciences. But it is not to be forgotten that all special 
scientific inquiries, and the phenomena of human knowledge generally 
from prehistoric times to the present day, themselves constitute a particular 
class of real and natural phenomena; and these, while not to be confounded 
with the related subjects of psychology or logic, are left for special investi¬ 
gation by the philosopher. Philosophy, in met, may be viewed as itself a 
positive natural and special science, having for its subject the methodical 
scientific investigation of the relations and laws of human knowledge and 
the world as known. From this point of view there is no philosophical 
problem, even the most perplexed, that may not admit of scientific, resolu¬ 
tion, arid only such a Philosophy is able to bring into organic unity the 
separate philosophies of ‘ religion,’ ‘ history,’ ‘ right ,’ 1 art,’ Ac.” 

N. Grots. Snovidenia leak Predmet naoutschnago AnaJisa (Dreams 
as an Object of Scientific Analysis). Kiev, 1878. Pp. 68. 

Tho author is professor of philosophy in the Institute of Prince 
Besborodko, Njeschin, Russia, and this was his inaugural thesis. It 
is an attempt to treat dreams in a strictly scientific spirit, to the 
exclusion (1) of the prehistoric view, found still among savage tribes, 
which ascribes to dreams an objective reality, and (2) the symbolic 
view, which regards them more or less as porttens. The scientific 
explanation seeks to assign their physiological conditions in the nervous 
system and their psychological constituents in the foregone experience 
of the individual Physiologically, dreams are due to disordered brain 
activity, some parts being excited or over-excited while others are more 
or less exhausted. This being so it is a mistake to suppose, with 
Volkmann, that dreams afford, subjectively, a revelation of tho true 
moral character of the individual They are rather to be viowed, with 
Maury, as a rudimentary form of mental alienation. 


The Colour-Sense, its Origin and Development: An Essay in 

Comparative Psychology. By Grant Axlen Triibner and Co. 

“ Starting with the objective nature of Colour as depending on frequency 
of aether-waves, this forthcoming work endeavours to determine the causes 
which led to the evolution among animals of an organ capable of differen¬ 
tial stimulation by the different colours. It traces the mutual reactions of 
insects and flowers, and of birds or mammals and fruits; collects the 
evidence in favour of the existence of a colour-sense among articulates and 
vertebrates ; and discusses the mode in which it most probably arose. 
Then, after considering the nature of Taste, it points out the reasons for 
believing that a taste to r bright colours exists only amongst fruit-eating or 
flower-haunting animals, and that they alone show secondary marks of its 
effects in the sexual selection of brilliant mates. Coining down to man, it 
combats the “ Historical Development” theory of Geiger, Magnus, and 
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Gladstone; asserts the community of colour-perception throughout the 
whole race ; and gives evidence from ancient art-products and modern 
savage life. A chapter is then devoted to the esthetic value of colour; and 
the work closes with an inquiry into the growth of the colour-vocabulary. ” 

The Beaiistic Assumptions of Modern Science examined. By Thomas 
Martin Herbert, M. A., late Professor of Church History and 
Philosophy in the Lancashire Independent College, Manchester. 
London : Macmillan & Co., 1878. 

“This forthcoming work is an attempt to show that Realism, when 
followed out to its logical consequences, confutes it3 claim to represent 
things as they are, and demonstrates that its assertions can be valid only 
within the limits of phenomena, or respecting things as they seem. 
Various Dualistic Theories of Mind and Matter having been examined, the 
futility of all attempts to explain the connexion between brain-changes 
and thoughts is pointed out, and the conclusion is arrived at that it is 
absolutely impossible to combine movements and thoughts, as we conceive 
them, into one self-consistent scheme ; but that dealing with the facts of 
the material world, as physical science deals with them, we can find no trace 
of, no room for, any facta of consciousness. This conclusion is confirmed by a 
consideration of the failure of Realistic Science to explain the connexion 
of a sensation with its distant object, the realisation of a purpose, the 
rational character of mental life, the moral and spiritual nature of man, 
the facta of memory and an enduring Ego, the conceptions of Time, Space, 
and Energy, and our conviction of the existence of an external Power as the 
cause of sensation. The argument proceeds to show that it is necessary to 
transcend phenomena, and recognise efficient cause or power in order to 
escape Idealism and arrive at anything external; and that Positivists* 
violate their fundamental principle in assuming phenomena to be external 
and to have occurred in succession. It is contended that it is in virtue of 
inferences which transcend phenomena that we recognise external force 
or efficient causation, or believe in the existence either of a permanent 
Ego or of other minds like onr own; and that the belief in a God is a 
conviction resting upon similar grounds, and one that must stand or fall 
according as those other conclusions are accepted or rejected. It is farther 
maintained that personal attributes furnish the loftiest conceptions we can 
frame of the Divine Being; and that such conceptions, whilst necessarily 
relative, are as real and reliable as any knowledge we can possess," 
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